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T : though.dearer, as also inferior in 
afterwards publicly burnt by the. quality to the British, were univer- 
enraged populace; the stamps| sally preferred. An association 
were seized and destroyed, un-| was also entered into against eat- 
less brought on board of men of| ing of lamb, in order to promote 
war, or kept in fortified places.| the growth of wool; and the ladies 
Those who were to receive the | agreed to renounce the use of ev- 


atamp duties, were compelled to|ery kind of ornament imported 
resign their offices; and such -of| from Great Britain. 

: the Americans as favoured the} Such a general and alarming 
y government on this occasion, had | confederacy. determined the mine. 
t their houses plundered and burn-|‘istry to repeal some of the most 
c ed. obnoxious acts; and to this they 
- Though these outrages were| were the more inclined by a petie 
c committed by the multitude, they | tion from the first American Con- 
ie were connived at by those of su-| gress, held at New-York, in 1765. 
i perior rank, who afterwards o- The Stamp act was therefore, 
e penly patronised them; and the} repealed, to the universal joy of 


doctrine became general and. o-| the Americans, as well as to the 
18 penly avowed, that Britain had] general satisfaction of the English, 


us no right to tax the colonies with-] whose manufactures had began to 
ce eut their own consent, The | suffer, in consequence of American 
ul ministry now found it absolutely | association against them. The 
eC. necessary either to yield to the | disputes on the subject, however, 
ET Americans, by repealing the ob- | were by no means silenced; every 
Us noxious laws, or to enforce them | one continued to argue the cause 
id by arms. as violent asever. Dr. Benjamin 
“it The ferment had become gen- | Franklin was on this occagion ex- 
t- eral through the colonies. Vir amined before the house of Com- 
ck: ginia first, and afterwards all the | mons; and his opinion was in sub- 


rest of the provinces, declared | stance as follows: “That. the tax 
against the mght of Britain to }in question was impracticable and 
tax America: and, that every at-|rainous. The very attempt had 
tempt to vest others with this pow-| so far alienated the affection of 
er, besides the king, or the gover- | the colonies, that they. behaved in 
nor of the province, and his gene- | a less friendly manner towards the 
ral assembly, was illegal, uncon- | natives of England, than before, 
atitutional, and unjust. Non-im-| considering the whole nation as 
portation agreements were every {conspiring against their liberty, 
where entered into; and it was |and the parliament was more wile 
-Tesolved, to prevent the sale of any ' ling to oppress than to assist. and. 
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eupport them. America, in fact, 
dui vol stand in any need of Brit- 
isi miufactures, having already 
be yan to construct such as. migii! 
be deemed absolutely necessary, 
and that with such success, as left 
no doubt of their arriving, m a 
Shor time, at perfection, The et 
egaucics of dress vad already beer 
renounced for American manufac- 
tures, though much inferior and 
the oulk of the people consisting 
of tarmers, were such as could in 
no way be aff-cted by the want of 
Brivis. commodities, as having 
every necessary within themselves 
miterials of all kinds were to be 
had in plenty: the wool was fine, 
flax grew in great abundance, a:d 
iron wasevery where to be me: 
with.” The Doctor also insis?- 
ed, (iat “the Aimericans had bee:: 
greatly misrepresented; that they 
had oeen tradaced as void of gra 

titude and affection to the pare: 

State; than which nothing could | 
be more coutrary to truth I 

the war in 1755, they had at thes: 
ow" oXpeuse raised an army oO 
25,000 men; and that they as- 
sis 4 tuc British expeditions ag 
A@lost Souis Ameria, with seve 
ral thousand men: and had mad 


miiy brave exertions against the | 


French mi North America. 

lt was said that the war of 1755 
had been undertaken in defenc: 
of the colonies; but the truth was. 
that it origiuated from the contes: 
about the limits between Canad: 
aud Nova-Scotia, and in defence 
of the English rights to trade on 
the Oxio. The Americans how- 
ever, would still continue to act 
with their usual fidelity; and were 
any war to break out in which 
they had no concern, they would 
be ready as ever to assist the pa- 
rent Stale tothe utmost of their 
power, vid would oo fil to man- 
ifest their feady acquiescence in 
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contributing to the government, 
when called to do soin a re gular 
and constitutional manner. 

The ministry were conscious 
that in repealing this obnoxious 


act, they yielded to the Ameri- 


cans; and therefore to support, as 
‘iey thought, the dignity of Great 
Britain, it as judged proper to 
publish a declaratory bill, setting 
forth the authority of the mother 
country over her colonies, aid her 
power to bind them by laws and 
tatutes in all cases whatsoe rer. 
This much diminished the joy 
with which the repeal of the 
stamp act was received in Amer 
icae It was considered a proper 
-eason to inforce any claims e- 
qually prejudicial with the stamp 
ict, which might hereafter be set 


up; a spirit of jealousy prevaded 


the whole continent, and a strovug 
party was formed, determived te 
guard against the supposed en- 
croachments of British power. 

It was not long before ain occa- 
-ion offered, in which the Amer- 
‘cans manifasted a spirit of abso- 
lute independency; and that, 
instead of being bound by the 
British legislature in all cases 
whatsoever, they would not be 

ontroHed by it in the most trivi- 
The Rockinghem 
mitiistry had passed anact pro 
viding the troops stationed in diff- 
erent parts of the colonies with 
such accomodations as were ne- 
cessary for them. The assembly 
of New York, however, took up- 
on them to alter the mode of ex- 
ecution precribed by the act of 
parliament, and to substitute one 
of their own. 

This gave very great offence to 
the new ministry, and rendered 
them, though composed of those 
who had been active against the 
stamp bill, less favourable to the 
colonies, in all probability, thea 
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‘encouragement to their 


they would otherwise have beer 
Ai unlucky circumstance at th: 
wame time occurred, which thre 
every thing once more in conf: 


sion. One of the new minist: 
Cnarles Townshend, having d- 
elared that he could find a way 0: 
taxing America, without givir: 
offeice; wascalled upon to p: 
pose his plan. This was by im 
posing a duty upon tea, pap. 
painters’ colours, and glass in 
ported into America, The co 
duct of the New York assembly. 
respecting the troops, and that « 
B.-ton, which had proceeded i. 
a similar manner, caused this 
bill to meet with less opposition 
than otherwise it might hav 
done. As a punishment to tir 
refractory assemblics, the legisla 
tive power was taken from New 
York, until it should fully comph 
with the terms of the act. That 
oi Boston at last sumitted with 
vyeluctance. The bill for the new 
taxes quickly passed, and was 
gent to America in 1768 A 
ferment, much greater than that 
occasioned by the stamp act, now 
took place throughout the conti- 
nent. The populace renewed 
their outrages, and those of supe- 
rior stations, entered into regular 
tompinations against it. 

Circular letters were sent from 
Maxsachusetts colony to all the 
Otiiers, setting forth the injustice 
and impropriety of the behaviour 
of the British legislature. Meet- 
ings were held inall the principal 
towns. It was proposed to lessen 
the consumption of all foreign 
mauufactures,~ by giving proper 
own. 
Continual disputes ensued betwixt 
the governors and general assem- 
blies, which were aggravated by 
a letter from lord Shelburne, to 
governor Barnard, of Wassachu- 
eetts Bay, ceutaining complaints 
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‘fthe people he governed. The 
ssembly, exasperated to the 
ahest degree charged their gove 
‘or with having misrepresented 
iem at the court of Britain; re- 
juired him to produce copics of 
he letters he had ser.t; ando: ‘is 
fusal, wrote letters to: the Eg. 
3 Ministry, accusing him of mis- 
‘oresentation and partiality, 
mplaining at the same time 
aost grievously of the proceedi gs 
parliament, as utterly subvere 
. ve of the liberties of American & 
ia rights of British suspects. 
Phe governor, at a loss how to 
ofend himself, prorogued the ase 
~ mbly, and in his speech on the 
«casion, gave a loose to lis re- 
-coiment, accusing the men. h< es 
fambitious designs, incompatible 
with those of dutiful and joval 
-uijects. To counteract the cir 
Mar letter of the province of 
Massachusetts Bay, lord Hillsbor- 
ough, secretary for the American 
department, sent another letter to 
‘he governors of the different 
colonies, reprobating that sent by 
the Assembly of Massachusctis 
Bay, as fall of misrepresent ttion, 
and tending to excite a rebellion 
against the parent state. 
Matters were now drawing to 
a crisis. The governor had beea 
ordered to proceed with vigour, 
and by no means show any dis,)0- 
sition.to yield to the people as 
formerly. In particular, they 
were required to recind that re- 
solution by which they had writ- 
ten the circular letter above mens 
tioned; and in case of a refusal, 
it was told them that they would 
be dissolved. As this letter bad 
been framed by the resolutions of 
a former house, they desired after 
a week’s consultation, that recess 
might be granted to consult with 
their constituents: but this bel ig 
refased, they came to a determine 
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ation, 92 against 17, to adhere to 
the resolution which produced the 
circular ‘letter. 

At the same time a letter was 
sent to lord Hillsborough, and 
a message to the governor, in jus 
tification of their proceedings. In 
both, they expressed themselves 
with such freedom, as was by no 
means calculated to accord with 
the views of those in power. 
They insisted they had a right to 
communicate their sentiments to 
their fellow subjects upon mat- 


ters of importance; complained. 


of the requisition to recind the 
circular letter, as unconstitutional 
and unjust: and particularly in- 
sisted, that they were represent- 
ed as harbouring seditious designs 
when they were doing nothing 
but what was lawful and right. 
At the same time they condemn- 
ed the late acts of Parliament as 
highly oppressive, and subversive 
of liberty. The whole was con- 
cluded by a list of accusations a- 
gainst their governor, represent- 
ing him as unfit to continue in 
his station, and petitioning the 
king for his removel from it. 
These proceedings were fol- 
lowed by a violent tumult at 
Boston. A vessel belonging to a 
capital trader, had been seized in 
consequence of his having neglct- 
ed some of the new. regulations, 
and being taken under the pro- 
tection of a man of war, at that 
time lying in the harbour; the 
populace attacked the houses of 
the Excise officers, broke their 
windows, destroyed the collector’s 
boats, and obliged the custom- 
house officers to take refuge in 
Castle William, on an island sit- 
uated at the entrance of the har- 
bour. The governor now took 
the last step in his power to put 
a stop to the violent proceedings 
ef the assembly, by dissolving it 





entirely; but this was of little 
moment. Their behaviour had 
been highly approved of by the 


other colonies, who had written 


letters to them, expressive of 
their approbation. 


Indian Wars. 


consisted of $0 Englishmen and 
70 Mohegan and river Indians— 
the latter commanded by Uncus, 
sachem of the Mohegans, and the 
former-by Capt. John Mason, who 
was accompanied by the Rev. Mr. 
Stone, of Hartford, as chaplain. 
The Mohegans being detached 
from the English, on their way to 
Saybrook, fell in with a consider- 
able body of the enemy, whom 
they attacked and defeated; they 
killed 22 and took 18 of them 
prisoners. 

Among the prisoners there was 
one who was recognized asa pers 
fidious villain; he had lived in the 
fort with the English some time 
before, and well understood their 
language: he remained attached 
to their interest until the com- 
mencement of hostilities with the 
Pequots, when -he deserted the 
garrison and joined the enemy, 
whom he served as guide, and 
through whose instigation many 
of the English had been captured 
and put to death. Uncus and 
his men insisted upon executing 
him according to the custom of 
their ancestors, and the English, 
in the circumstances in which 
they then were, did not judge it 
prudent to interfere. The Indi- 
ans enkindled a fire, near which 
thev confined the prisoner to a 
stake, in which situation he re- 
mained until his skin became 
parched with the heat; the Mo- 
hegans then violently tore hin 
limb from limb, barbareusly cot- 
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ting his flesh in pieces, they hand- 
ed it round from one to another, 
eating it, while they sung and 
danced round the fire in a man- 
ner peculiar to savages! The 
bones and such parts of the un- 
fortunate captive as were not con-: 
sumed in this dreadful repast, 
were committed to the flames and 
consumed to ashes. 

On the 19th, Captain Mason 
and his men proceeded for Nar- 
raganset bay, at which place they. 
safely arrived on the 2ist. Cap- 
tain Mason marched immediately 
to the plantation of Canonicus 
{a Narraganset sachem) and ac- 
quainted him with his designs, 
and immediately after despatched | 
a messenger to Miantinomi, to in- 
form him Kkewise of the expe. 
dition. The next day Miantino- 
mi, with his chief councellors and 
warriors met the English—Cap- 
tain Mason informed him that the 
cause of his entering his country 
with an armed force was to a- 
venge the injuries which the Pe- 


quots had done the English, and | 


desired a free passage to thei: 
forts, which they intended to at. 
tack. Aftera solemn consultation, 
in the Indian manner, Miantino- 
mi observed that “he highly ap- 
proved of the expedition, and 
would send men to assist the ing- 
lish, but that they were too few 
in number to fight the enemy— 
that the Pequots were great war- 
riors and rather slighted the Eng- 
lish.” 

Captain Mason landed his men 
and marched to the plantation of 
Miantinomi, which, by previous 
agreement, was to be the place 
of general rendezvous; in the 
evening an Indian runner arrived 
with information: that Captain 
Patrick, with the men under his 
command, had arrived at the 





glantation of Roger Williams, in 
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Providence, and was desirous that 
Captain Mason should postpone 
his march until such time as he 
could join him; Captain® Mason, 
after mature deliberation, deter- 
mined however, not to wait his are 
rival, although a junction was con 
sidered important; his men had 
already been detained much long- 
er than was agreeable to their 
Wishes, and the Mohegans appar 
ently, were impatient for battle. 
The little army therefere (consist- 
ing of 90 Euglishmen, 60 Mohe- 
gan and river Indians, and about 
200 Narragansets) commenced 
their march.on the 24th, and in 
the evening of that day reached 
Nihantick, which bounded on the 
country of the Peqtiots.— 
Nihantick was the seat ofa Nar- 
raganset sachem, who seemed 
displeased with the expedition, 
and would not suffer the English 
to enter his fort. Captain Mason, 
suspecting the treachery of this 
fellow, placed a sentinel at night 
at the entrance of the fort, deter- 
mined that as he could not be per- 
mitted to enter, no one should 
come out to advise the enemy of 
bis approach. 

On the morning of the 25th, 
Captain Mason was joined by ag 
additional number of the Narra- 
gansets and a few of the Nihan- 
ticks—they formed a circle, and 
brandishing their scalping knives, 
made protestations how gallantly — 
they would fight, and what num- 
bers they would kill, &c. Cape 
tain Mason had now under his 
command near 560 Indians, in ad- 
dition to bis former force, with 
whom he early resumed bis marca 
for the head quarters of the enes 
my; the day proved uncommotly 
warm, and the men, through cxe 
cessive heat and want of provi 
ions, were only enabled by night 
to reach Paucatuck river; where 
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the Narragansets began to mani- 
fest great fear and to enquire of 
Captain Mason his real designs; 
he assured them that “it was to 
attack the Pequots in their fort!” 
at which they appeared greatly 
surprised, and exhibited a dispo- 
sition to quit the Euglish and re- 
turn home. 

Wequash, a Pequot sachem, wh. 
had revolted from Sassacus, wa: 
the principal guide of the Eng. 
lish, and he proved faithful; he 
gave such information respecting 
the distance of the forts of the en. 
emy from each other, and the dis 
tance they were then from that of 


the chicf sachems, as induced 


Captain Mason to determine to al- 
tack the latter, which his guid: 
represented as situated at the 
head of Mistic river; he found his 
men so much fatigued in march- 
ing through a pathless wilder. 
ness, with their provisions, arms 
and amunition, that this resolu- 
tion appeared to be absolutely 
necessary. The little army ac 
cordingly, on the morning of th 
26th, proceeded directly for Mis- 
tic, and about sun-set penetrated 
a thick swamp, where (imagining 
that they could not be far distant 
from the fort) they pitched their 
little camp between two large 
rocks, now known by the name of 
“Porter’s rocks,” situated in Grv- 
ton. The sentinels, who were 
considerably advanced in front ot 
the main body of the English, dis- 
tinctly heard the enemy singing 
and dancing through the night at 
their fort. 

The important day was now 
approaching when the very exist- 
ence of Connecticut, was to be 
determined by the sword in a sin- 
gle action! and to be decided by 
the valor of less than 100 brav. 
men! About two hours before das 


the mcn were areased from the 





slumbers by their officers, and af 
ter commending them-elves and 
their cause to the Almighty, pre 
ceeded with all possible despatch 
for the enemie’s fort; when withe 
ina few rods of the fort, Captaig 
Mason sent for Uncus and We 
quash, and desired them in their 
Indian manner to harangue and 
prepare their men for combat; 
they replied that “their men were 
much afraid, and could not be 
prevailed upon to advance any 
further!"—“Go then (said Cap. 
tain Mason) and request them cot 
to retire, but to surround the fort 
at any distance they please, and 
see what courage Englishme: car 
display!” The day was now dawn- 
ing. and no time to be lost, the 
fort was soon in view—the sol- 
diers pressed forward, animated 
with the reflection that it wae 
ot for themselves alone they 
were about to fight, but for their 
parents, wives, children aid 
‘ountrymen! As they approach 
d the fort within a short distance, 
‘hey were discovered by a Pe- 
quot sentinel, who roared out 
“Owanux! Owanux!” (English- 
men! Englishmen!) The  troope 
pressed on, and as the Indiaus 
were rallying, poured in upon 
‘hem the contents of their mus- 
kets, and instantly hasteuirg to 
the principal ertrance of the fort, 
rushed in, sword in hand! An im. 
portant moment this! for notwith- 
standing the blage and thunder 
f the English, the Pequots made 
t manly and desperate resistance ; 
sheltered by their Wigwams, and 


frallied by their sachems and 
| squaws, they defended themselves 


aud in some instances attacked 
the English with a resolution 
that would have done honor to 
Romans !—After a bloody and 
desperate conflict of near twe 
houre continuance, in which base 
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dreds of the Indians were slain, 
and neny of the English killed 
and wouuaded, victory still hung 
in suspense ! lu this critical state 
ef the action, Captain Mason had 
pecourse to a successful cxpedi- 
ent; rushing Into a wigwam with- 
in the fort, he seiged a brand of 
Gre, and in the mean time cryin, 
eut to his men “we must burn 
then!” communicated it to the 
mats with which the wigwams 
were covered, by which means 
tie: whole fort was very-soou en- 
wrapt in flames! as the fire in- 
ereased (he Kaiglish retired and 
formed a circle around the fort; 
the Moaegans and Narragansets 
woo iad remuined idle spectator- 
to (ae oloody conflict, now mus 
fered courage sufficieat to form 
a@uotner circle tn the rear of them: 
the enemy were now in a deplo 
Badle situation, deatii inevitabl 
was their poriion! sallying forts 
from taeir burning cells, they 
Were shot or cut to pieces by the 
Biglish—many ot them (perceiv- 
bay it impossible to escape the 
vigileace of the troops) threw 
themselves voluntarily into the 
Giines. 

The vivlence of the flames—- 
the reilection of the light—tlie 
@lisoi.g aud roar of arms—tix 
aiisieks aad yells of the savages i) 
the tort, and the shoutings of the 
friendly Indians without, exhibii- 
ed a grand and awitul scene! I. 
Jess (nan two fours fromthe com. 
meucement of the bloody action, 
the English completed their work ; 


@ighty wigwams were burnt, and 


&@pwards of eight huadred Indi 
@ns destroyed! parents and chil- 
drew, the sauuup aud squaw, the 
eyed and the youug, perished in 


3 ymiscucus ruin! The losa of the 
“ghsh was comparatively trifl- 


ins, a exceedivg 25 killed and 
Vonuded. 
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After the termination of this 


severe engagement, as the Eng- 
lish were proceeded to embark on 


ward their vessels (which fortun- 
ely for them at this moment ar- 
‘ived inthe harbour) they were 
w.tacked in the rear by about 


300 of the enemy, who had been 


despatehed from a neighbouring 


iort to assist their brethren. [ne 


“oglish gave them’so warm a ree 
‘eption that they soon gave way 
aud fell back to the field ofaction, 
vhere,viewing fora few moments, 
vith apparent marks of horror 
and surprise the shocking scene 
vnich it presented, they stamped, 


retlowed, and with savage rage, 


ire their hair from their heads; 
‘id then, with a hideous yew, 
hirsued the Eagtish as if with a 
letermiiation to avenge the death 
their friends even at the ex- 
vease of their lives; they pursued 
tie English nearly six miles, some- 
mes shooting at-a distance, from 
2 iiad recks aad trees, and some- 
‘mes pressing hard upon them 
id hagardiog themselves in the 
pen field; the English killed 
‘umbers of them but sastained ne 
+98 on their part; when a Pequot 
all, the Mohogans would cry out, 
“run and fetch his head!’—Tie 
‘nemy finding at length that they 
{ischarged their arrows in vain, 
vid that the English appeared te 
a2 well supplied with ammuni- 
‘ton, gave over the pursuit. 

ln less than three weeks from 
ie time the English embarked at 
Saybrook, they returned (with 
‘Ae exception of the few killed 
iid wounded) in safety to their 
respective habitations. Few en- 
lerprizes were ever perhaps a- 
chieved with more personal brav- 
‘ry; in few have so great a pro- 
portion of the effective men of ‘a 
whole colony, state or nation, been 
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danger--in few have a people 
been so deeply and immediately 
interested as were the English in- 
habitants of Connecticut at this 
important crisis; in these respects 
even the great armaments and 
battlesof Kurope are compara- 
tively of little importance, and it 
eught neverto be forgotten, that 
through. the bravery and uncon- 
querable resolution of less than 
ene hundred men, Connecticut 
Was once saved, and the most 
warlike and terrible tribe of In- 
dians in New-England completely 
exterminated, 

The Pequots that now remain- 
ed alive, conceiving it useless to 
anhabit longer a country s9 expo- 
sed to invasion, removed far to 
the westward; among whom. was 
Sassacus, their principal sachem. 
On the 25th June, the Connecti- 
cut troops under cominand of 
Captain Mason, together with a 
compaay from Massachusetts, 
commanded by Captain Stough 
ton. were sent in pursuit of them; 
they proceeded westward, and on 
the 27th fell in with, attacked 
and defeated a considerable body 
ef them; they took about 50 ol 
them prisoners, among whom 
were two sachems, whose lives 
eflered them on conditton of their 
serving as guides to the English. 

The English on their march 
frequently fell in with small de- 
tached parties of the enemy,whom 
they captured or destroyed, but 
could not obtain any information 
relative tothe main body com- 
rainded by Sassacus; finding that 
the two sachem prisoners would 
not give them the information re- 
quired, they onthe 29th behead- 
ed them at a place called Menun- 
katack (now Guilford) from which 
circumstance the place still bears 
the name of *Sachem’s 
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head.’, ' 
The English on the 30th, arrived | its circumference was much les 
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at Quinnipiak (Now-Haven) 
where they were informed by a 
friendly Pequot that the enemy 
were encamped in aswamp, a few 
miles. to the westward; the troops 
pushed forward, and on the suc 
ceeding day arrived at the border 
of said swamp, which they found 
a thicket so extremely boggy ag 
to render it inaccessable to ang 
one but the natives; the English, 
therefore, thought it most advisa- 
ble to surround the swamp and an- 
noy the enemy as_ opportunity 
presented; the Indians, after a 
few skirmishes, requested a par- 
ley, which being granted them, 
Thomas Stanton (interpreter to the 
[nglish) was sent to treat with 
them; he was authorised to offer 
life to such as had not shed the 
blood of Enghshmen; upon which 
the sachem of the place, together 
with about 300 of his tribe, came 
out, and producing satisfactory 
proof of their imnecence, were 
permitted to retire; but the Pe- 
quots boldly declared that “they 
nad both shed and drank the 
blood of Englishmen, and would 
not upon such terms accept of life, 
but would fight it out!’ The 
English, unwilling to brook the 
threats and insulting language of 
the Pequots, attempted now te 
devise means to attack the whole 
body of them without further de- 
lay; the officers were however, 
divided in opinion as to the mode 
of attack--some were for setting 
fire to the swamp, others for cut- 
ting their way through with 
hatchets, andothers for surround 
ing it with hatchets, and others 
for surroundiag it witha high 
fence or pallisado; neither of 
which plans were however fully 
adopted; as night approached 
the English cut through a part 
of the swamp, by which means. 





